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|, pire before in the history of our country has the 
subject of religion and civic responsibility de- 
served more earnest attention from all men and all 
women of every creed and every racial strain, and 
particularly from the youth of our nation. 

Religion is defined as “A belief binding the spiritual 
nature of man to a supernatural being, as involving a 
feeling of dependence and responsibility, together with 
the feelings and practices which naturally flow from 
such a belief.” (Funk and Wagnalls Dictionary). 

A longer and more complete description of religion 
is given by the Rev. Ignatius W. Cox, 8.J., of Fordham: 

Man’s relations to God are summed up in the general term “religion.” 
By religion man is re-bound to God. For a dual bond binds man to 
God, one physical, the other moral. The first consists in a physical 
relation, by which all creatures, rational as well as irrational, depend 
on God, as creator, conservor, cooperator. The other consists in the 
fact that rational creatures are subject to God as their supreme Lord 


of infinite excellence and their last end. By the physical bond man 
is bound to God; by the moral bond he is re-bound to God. The 
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moral bond binds rational creatures to God, when its basic truths are 
known to the intellect and its duties freely fulfilled by the will. 

In these definitions, we find the terms known to all 
of us: Creator, Creature, dependence and moral re- 
sponsibility. 

Civic responsibility is the state of being answerable 
legally or morally as a citizen for the discharge of a 
duty, trust or debt. 

There is nothing indefinite about these terms. What 
then is the relation between religion, our Godward- 
ness, and our duties as citizens with particular refer- 
ence to our citizenship in the United States of America? 

A most intimate relation exists between our religion 
and our civic responsibility. Civic responsibility in its 
fullest sense depends entirely upon our religion. 

There is one God, He is all powerful and infinitely 
perfect. We are His creatures. He made us for a 
purpose, which is eternal union with Him. 

We are social, rational animals and naturally tend 
to live in a community, in civil society. We cannot live 
apart and provide ourselves with the necessary re- 
quirements of life. We cannot alone develop our 
mental and moral faculties. We must live in the com- 
pany of our fellowmen. Not only the needs of our 
bodies but our instinct of sociability cries out for the 
presence of others. Lonesomeness is a state from which 
we shrink. Our power to talk, to communicate our 
thoughts to others, proves that we were intended by 
our very nature to live in the society of others. 


If society is to hold together it must have order. 
Our human nature makes order a necessity. Take order 
out of the physical universe and we would have chaos. 
We must be secure in our lives and in the property 
necessary to support our lives and to attain our des- 
tiny. To maintain order, to protect our rights as 
human beings, we must have government. Govern- 
ment without order is not government at all; it is 
anarchy. 
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A State cannot function without authority. We, the 
people, give to the State the authority, its power to 
govern. 

Let us retrace our steps: Creator, creature, society, 
government, authority. We have simply considered 
our human nature, and the natural plan of God Him- 
self. We have traced the origin of the authority of 
government. Government has a Divine origin. It ex- 
ists to help man to attain his purpose in life. 

It all sounds involved and difficult. Let us state it 
in the good American way that we have probably 
seldom analyzed: 

We hold these truths to be self evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. To 
secure these rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed. 

These are the words of our Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the greatest and soundest statement of political 
philosophy ever written in the English language. 


I cannot improve upon it but let us analyze it. 
Creator, men, rights, government, authority: God cre- 
taed man and gave him certain rights in conformity 
with and self-evident in man’s nature. To protect man 
in the enjoyment of those rights man naturally estab- 
lishes a government and gives to it the powers to pro- 
tect his rights. 

Is not all of this convincing proof that religion, 
the relation of God and man, is at the base of gov- 
ernment? 


Let us make another deduction. We speak of in- 
alienable rights. They are God’s endowment to man 
to enable man to carry out God’s scheme of creation, 
His plan, His design. That plan and that design are 
the Eternal Law, His unchangeable and immutable 
law. By the light of reason and verified by Revela- 
tion, we can discover this plan as it relates to man and 
we call it the Natural Law. It is stamped on every 
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one of us and men of every age have instinctively 
recognized it. 

Because we recognize the right to life as good, we 
know that murder is evil. Because we recognize the 
right to our property is a necessity, we call theft a 
crime. Murder, theft, sins against the family are 
wrong, not only because the State says so, but rather 
because they offend the nature of man. They violate 
the Natural Law, the fundamental law of God. 

The natural law is the foundation of all positive law, 
civil and ecclesiastical, enacted by man to help man 
“to do good and avoid evil.” The origin and the 
sanction of all law is God. 


Religion and Civic Responsibility are not only re- 
lated but religion is the foundation of good govern- 
ment and the basis of civic responsibility. 

Thus far, I have said nothing about any Church. 
Lest there arise in someone’s mind the fear that I am 
approaching a union of Church and State, permit me 
to lay down another principle: 


God has divided the government of the human race between two 
principalities, the ecclesiastical and the civil; the one being set over 
the Divine, the other over human things. Each is supreme in its own 
sphere; each has fixed limits, within which it moves. Each is circum- 
scribed to its own orbit, within which it lives and works in its own 
native right.” (Leo XIII—The Christian Constitution of States.) 


Upon religion, however, there still remains the duty 
to train men for and to guide men in the discharge of 
their duties as citizens. A good citizen is first of alla 
good man—true to himself and true to his relations to 
his fellowmen. His first duty is obedience to law, his 
second is respect for public authority and his third 
duty is loyalty. Obedience to law, respect for public 
authority and loyalty constitute genuine patriotism. 
These are virtues. They cannot be legislated into a 
man. They are born and nourished in the souls of men. 
Their foundation and guide are the moral law and 
the moral law is the Natural Law of God. It governs 
the relations of God and man and of man and his fel- 
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lowmen; morality just cannot exist without religion. 
For that I give you the words of the hero of all 
Americans: 

George Washington, as he closed his great career as 
soldier, President of the Constitutional Convention and 
First President of the United States, wrote: 


Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity, 
religion and morality are indispensable supports. In vain would that 
man claim the tribute of patriotism who should labor to subvert these 
great pillars of human happiness, these firmest props of the duties 
of men and citizens. The mere politician equally with the pious man 
ought to respect and cherish them. A volume could not trace all 
their connections with private and public felicity. Let it simply be 
asked, where is the security for property, for reputation, for life, if 
the, sense of religious obligation desert the oaths which are the 
instruments of investigations in Courts of Justice? And let us with 
caution indulge the hope that morality can be maintained without 
religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined educa- 
tion on minds of peculiar structure—reason and experience both forbid 
us to expect, that national morality can prevail in exclusion of religious 
principle. 

This is the indirect influence of religion on govern- 
ment. Who would disturb it? 

Let us now consider democracy as a form of gov- 
ernment and then consider the attributes of our par- 
ticular kind of democracy. 

There is hardly a more abused word today on both 
sides of the Atlantic than the word “democracy.” 
Communism is defined by a loud but small minority 
as “20th Century democracy.” The Nazi and the Com- 
munist confuse democracy with unbridled Capitalism. 
A few die-hards knew democracy only as a rugged in- 
dividualism. By some of our own educators democracy 
is exalted into a kind of religion to be superimposed 
as a “Dictatorship of Humanity” with a “divine in- 
tention” substituted for the one True God. 

Democracy is not Communism, nor Nazism, nor 
Fascism, nor Capitalism, nor an economic liberalism, 
nor a religion. From Athens, to the city republics of 
the middle ages to our day, Democracy means only 
one thing; a form of civil government under which the 
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people rules itself. In the words of the noble Lincoln: 
It is government of the people, for the people, by the 
people. It is distinguished from a monarchy where 
a king rules, and from an aristocracy where a few 
persons (presumably the best) rule. In all govern- 
ment there is rule. In a democracy the rule is exer- 
cised by the people. 

A prevalent modern error is to take all the common 
qualities of good government and call that democracy. 
All good government must exist for the common good 
of the minority as well as of the majority, and must 
recognize freedom of speech, of conscience and of 
assembly. A government which does not is tyranny. 
Not all the men who signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence or prepared the Constitution wanted a de- 
mocracy. They wanted a republic with all the free- 
doms, but were not anxious to have the people rule. 
Our democracy attained its maturity after 1879, when 
the last State Constitutional discrimination against a 
religion had been repealed. 

On the other hand, a democracy could be tyrannical 
and disregard the common good. A majority could 
deprive a minority of its inalienable rights. Any form 
of government, including a democracy, could be im- 
perialistic. “The test of democracy is whether the 
people rules itself.” 

In a pure democracy the people would rule and to- 
gether exercise the functions of the executive, legis- 
lative and judicial branches of the government. Ex- 
cept in a small community that is not practical. There 
is no such thing as a pure democracy in any civilized 
nation today. 

In a modern democracy the people rule through rep- 
resentatives. The people do not part with their God- 
given authority to govern themselves, but they elect 
representatives to exercise the various executive, legis- 
lative and judicial prerogatives of government. The 
President, Congress and the Supreme Court of the 
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United States, the Governor, the Legislature and the 
Court of Appeals of New York State, are for obvi- 
ously practical reasons duly elected or appointed as 
substitutes for the people. They act in the name of 
and for the people. Regardless of the amount of power 
entrusted to them, so long as they remain within the 
powers granted, the people rules itself. Then at any 
time the people may withdraw the power. 

What are the distinguishing attributes of American 
Democracy ? 

First, as stated in the Declaration of Independence, 
it is part of a philosophy of life based upon first. 
belief in God Who created man and endowed him 
with a dignity and the right to live the life his nature 
and God ordained, to acquire, use and possess the 
property necessary for himself and his family and 
in it all to enjoy freedom, and equality within the 
natural law; “Life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” 

Second: American Democracy has a written consti- 
tution and laws based upon that philosophy of life, 
intended to secure against tyrants the invasion of our 
inalienable rights and to guarantee a reign of laws 
and not of men. 

Third: The powers of government are divided 
among three branches of government, executive, legis- 
lative and judiciary, each branch independent of the 
other, a remarkable and unique system of checks and 
balances. 

American Democracy is not self-operating; it must 
be the people in action. Democracy is not a society 
that can reform itself by itself. It has not within itself 
any self regulating power by which justice can be 
done and the common good of all the people attained. 

The fact that people do vote (and they should vote) 
and that the will of the majority prevails, does not 
of itself insure an efficient and a sound exercise of 
citizenship. 
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Our particular form of government to function effi- 
ciently, requires the cooperation of alert and intelli- 
gent citizens. The burden on the citizens of this 
country is greater than the burden of people living 
under other forms of government. 

In our United States the individual citizen bears the 
grave responsibility of making the proper choice of offi- 
cials for public office. He votes upon charters and con- 
stitutions and amendments thereto, which are the 
fundamental laws of the city, the State and the nation. 
Our government is a reflection of ourselves. 

During the last twenty-five years, we have witnessed 
a brief expansion of the democratic ideal in govern- 
ment but, more recently, one nation after another 
has forsaken democracy and, in some instances, have 
accepted dictatorships. Two notable anti-democratic 
systems of government have risen to menace the world. 


We must conclude that there must have been a 
failure on the part of democracy which has led to its 
abandonment by so large a part of the civilized world. 
The flaw is either within democracy itself or it comes 
from the folly of its adherents. It is not in democracy 
itself. To us democracy is still the ideal form of gov- 
ernment, but it cannot operate successfully unless each 
citizen can and does bear his burden of self-govern- 
ment. We crave for morale. We cannot have morale 
without morality, and we cannot think of morality 
without religion. Upon us therefore rests a great re- 
sponsibility. Is the terrifying twilight through which 
democracy is now passing a forerunner to a night of 
oblivion, or is it a prelude to a new dawn? 

Let all of us, in principle and practice, in public 
and in private life, observe the rules of our universal 
norm of morality. Let us, in a word, return to the 
religious affirmation on which American Democracy 
is based and make religion the handmaid of civic re- 
sponsibility. Then we can pass from the twilight to 
the promised rewards for men of good will. 
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War Correspondents and 
Propaganda 


CAPTAIN FRANCIS MCCULLAGH 


Reprinted from Tue Catnotic Worip, December, 1941 


ORMERLY even wars and revolutions were leis- 

urely. Now both are blindingly quick. Former 
war correspondents were human, impartial and in- 
dividualistic: now they are machines of flesh and 
blood, enslaved to machines of steel — typewriters, 
motorcars, teletypes, cameras, telescopes, steel helmets, 
gas masks, and I do not know how many other mechan- 
ical contrivances. They fly across the Atlantic in eight 
hours. Their voices are heard simultaneously by hun- 
dreds of millions of people thousands of miles away. 
Their reports are written in letters of fire on the night 
sky. 

The war correspondent may be said to have existed 
in one form or another since war began, and propa- 
ganda is equally old, for defeat has always been mini- 
mized by the defeated and overrated by the victorious. 
The first modern correspondent was an American 
whose healthy curiosity, love of adventure, absolute 
impartiality, and lightness of touch make him worth 
reading still. He was a Catholic of Irish descent, 
and his name was Aloysius MacGahan. He accom- 
panied Skobeliev in his conquest of Turkestan and 
afterwards to Constantinople, where he died. 

Of the innumerable small Colonial wars which Eng- 
land fought on the northwest frontier of India, in 
Somaliland, in China, in Burma, in the Soudan, and 
elsewhere during a good part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the average American knows nothing, but they 
were fully reported in the British press by British 
correspondents. Those correspondents wrote without 
bitterness, and sometimes even praised the enemy. 
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In the Russo-Japanese War there were many British 
and American correspondents with the Russians de- 
spite the fact that England was an ally of Japan, and 
that, owing to the persecution of the Jews in Russia, 
American opinion was anti-Russian. I was one of 
the American correspondents. The British and Ameri- 
can correspondents were all very sympathetic toward 
the Russians who, on their part, treated their guests 
with a confidence and a hospitality which none of 
those guests can ever forget. 


When I mention the fact that Maurice Baring was 
a correspondent with the Russians in that war, the 
reader will understand what sort of crowd we were. 
One of Charlie’s leisurely articles on that little war 
would be worth all the hysterical outpourings of the 
British, American, German and Italian press on the 
present gigantic conflict. 


PROPAGANDA IN WORLD War I 


The first World War brought the first great change. 
Propaganda entered the scene, flourishing in its hand 
the press, one of its principal weapons. Traversing 
Germany in the direction of Russia by the last train 
that went that way for three years, I noticed that the 
Germans had not yet mobilized, but no sooner had I 
crossed the Russian frontier at Eydkuhnen than I 
saw that the Russians had mobilized, for on the rail- 
way station and all the adjacent buildings was posted 
the ominous call for complete mobilization. 

Knowing that this meant war, I cabled the news, 
not once but thrice, to the London newspaper for 
which I was then working, but my editor suppressed 
that news because it proved that England’s ally, 
Russia, had begun the war. That information was not 
published in England for three years. 

A short time after, I succeeded in getting all the 
details of the famous battle of Tannenberg before any 
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other correspondent, and in sending it by a special 
messenger to Stockholm whence it was cabled to Lon- 
don. This was before the correspondents’ corps had 
been constituted and promises to submit everything 
to the censor obtained from the journalists. It was the 
best report of a battle that I had ever written, being 
composed of hard facts and figures, without trim- 
mings. I had known personally Samsonov and Ren- 
nenkampf, the two chief leaders of the Russians. 


Impatiently, I awaited a cable of thanks from the 
editor, and expected it to be accompanied by a liberal 
cash bonus for a scoop, but all I got was a scream of 
rage. Why had I sent such frightful news at a time 
when the Germans were in full march on Paris? This 
rebuff I would have overlooked if the editor had not 
published a complete perversion of my dispatch, a 
story in which he had minimized, almost to vanishing 
point, the overwhelming defeat of Samsonov. 

Seeing that journalism, as I had known it, was 
dead “for the duration,” I left it and joined the Brit- 
ish army. During the Dardanelles campaign I was in 
command of a company: in Salonica it was discovered 

that I spoke a number of languages, and I was trans- 
ferred to the Intelligence. That transfer meant that 
I was put in touch with the brains of the General Staff, 
and I quickly discovered that the last thing in the 
world the General Staff wanted was propaganda: in 


fact, any departure from the strict truth was the un- 
forgivable sin. 


PROPAGANDA TODAY 


In World War II propaganda utilizes not only the 
press but also the radio and the movies. In other 
words, she entered the scene armed with a trident of 
terrific power. Even before this war, those three 
mighty creators of public opinion had been used by 
the totalitarian states for the purpose of getting their 
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doctrines across, and they proved to be so potent, espe- 
cially in Russia, that all thinking men saw in them a 
triple force capable of incalculable good or incalculable 
evil. 

In the hands of a good ruler like Dr. Salazar these 
instruments might help to form an almost perfect 
people, religious, law-abiding, highly educated, pros- 
perous and healthy. In the hands of a bad ruler like 
Joseph Stalin or Adolf Hitler they might be used to 
obliterate all religions, to destroy all freedom, to fos- 
ter hatreds, and to prepare conquests greater and 
more savage than those of Genghis Khan. 


Even before the present tempest broke, there was 
a censorship of the strictest kind in Russia. That was 
of course to be expected, considering the circumstances, 
but what was not expected was a voluntary censor- 
ship on the part of some correspondents. Fanaticism 
and party spirit had for the first time entered the 
newspaper phalanx. Gone forever were the easy, tol- 
erant, impartial days of George Denny, Dick Little, 
Charlie Hands and Maurice Baring. Wild-eyed Ameri- 
cans, men and women, who called themselves corre- 
spondents but who could not, very often, tell you off- 
hand what papers they corresponded for, had no 
end of a pull with the censors, because they professed 
to be Communists or, at least “fellow travelers’’! 


Most of those journalistic fanatics were men. The 
American “comrades” did not seem to like being asked 
what paper they worked for: probably they had for- 
gotten. Some of them admitted they were freelances. 
It was sometimes hard to distinguish them from the 
censors, several of whom had come from the East 
Side of New York, and spoke very little Russian. 
One of the most fanatical and bellicose of the corre- 
spondents was an American Quakeress. Once we 
talked of forming a Foreign Press Club, but she 
loudly dissented on the ground that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment did not recognize the existence of such a 
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thing as foreign citizenship: in their eyes mankind 
was divided into two parts, the Bolsheviks and the 
Bourgeois. 

And, indeed, a Press Club was out of the question 
because of the appearance among the correspondents 
of that political fanaticism which has since generated 
an opposing fanaticism in Germany and Italy, and 
done immeasurable harm in every part of the old 
world and the new. 


THE JOURNALISTIC PROPAGANDIST 


A new species of correspondent made his appear- 
ance during World War I, or, perhaps I should say 
the journalistic propagandist took the place of the 
old-fashioned correspondent. He was never a very 
virulent writer, however, and very often he had a 
good word to say of the Germans. 


Virulence came in with the end of that war and 
the outbreak of the Bolshevik revolution. From every 
part of the world correspondents went to Moscow 
filled with the fanaticism of Moslems going to Mecca. 
Many of them were Americans. John Reed was a 
good specimen. Afterwards came a great influx of 
American pilgrims, some of whom lost the Communist 
faith and became bourgeois journalists working at 
fat salaries for rich American news agencies or news- 
papers. 

Few of the Americans joined the Communist party. 
Most of them remained sympathetic fellow-travelers, 
but even so they did a great deal of harm in Europe 
and America. I would describe them as “carriers” of 
the Red Plague: immune themselves, they contami- 
nated other people. When the Kremlin decided on 
the “Popular Front” policy, they were extremely use- 
ful—to the Kremlin—and very soon Western Jabor 
turned Pinkish and Leftish, even while it sternly 
warned off the envoys of Moscow. 
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The involuntary entry of Russia into the war has 
been a very great danger to England, because it has 
given a tremendous impetus to the Bolshevik propa- 
ganda in Great Britain. The British Home Office and 
Foreign Office offer no objection to that propaganda. 
The press is sentimental. The Russian Ambassador 
has become the social lion of London. The Communist 
Daily Worker, suppressed some time back, has been 
partially resurrected under the title of the Workers’ 
Gazette, with the same editor. There is a great ex- 
hibition of Soviet art, culture and science in London. 

The totalitarian system is gaining ground. Big 
enterprises are getting bigger, and small enterprises 
are disappearing. Labor has far more representation 
in the Government than its strength in Parliament 
entitles it to, and its Cabinet ministers speak some- 
times as if the Conservatives had no members in 
Parliament at all. Mr. Churchill is almost the only 
strong Conservative in the Administration. 

Lord Beaverbrook, who is probably intriguing at 
this moment against his chief, is a dubious and little 
known character whose newspaper, the Daily Express, 
has made some dangerous suggestions. One of them 
was that England should encourage Communist and 
anarchist activities throughout occupied Europe, so as 
to give trouble to the Germans. 


PINK JOURNALISM 


The Pink, journalistic intelligentsia which I have 
tried to describe can be relied upon to back enthusi- 
astically that mad enterprise for they always back 
enterprises that are mad. They backed with charac- 
teristic foolishness and frenzy Borodin’s ill-judged 
attempt to Sovietize China. Their long-haired men 
and short-haired women rushed from Moscow to Han- 
kow in order to present that enterprise in the best light 
to the American and British public. 
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When Chiang Kai-shek killed off the Chinese Com- 
munist leaders, the Pink brigade rushed from Hankow 
to Madrid in order to bolster up the Spanish Reds. 
So well did they do their work that a powerful move- 
ment in favor of those Reds developed in the United 
States. That movement was assisted, I must admit, 
by the inefficiency, blundering and insolence of 
Franco’s Propaganda Department in Salamanca, 
where friendly correspondents were tied up in red 
tape while, on the other side, American Pinks were 
allowed to rush around everywhere—to Paris and to 
Moscow for military help, to London in order to 
address meetings of M.P.’s in the House of Commons, 
to frighten the head of the Intelligence Department 
in the War Office on the subject of Gibraltar, and to 
collaborate with the English Leftists. 

At this time and later, when the present war was 
brewing, Washington seemed to act only on the ex- 
citing misinformation supplied by those peripatetic 
Pinks, and not on the solid and sensible dispatches of 
official representatives like the Kennedys and the 
Cudahys. America had more to do with bringing 
about this war than any other country save Germany. 
The strangest part of the business is that some of 
the Red busybodies to whom I refer were employed, 
not by obscure and irresponsible weeklies of their own 
color but by great capitalist dailies. 


For the last twenty years The New York Times has 
published cables from its Moscow correspondent which 
have contributed largely to the formation of the gen- 
eral opinion held in this country about the Soviet 
Government, and even to the attitude of the Admin- 
istration toward Russia. That correspondent has been 
described by Bernard Shaw as the King of Reporters, 
and has been awarded the Pulitzer prize for journal- 
istic excellence. He has retained the favor of the 
Kremlin by the simple process of reporting none of 
its crimes. 
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When Archbishop Cieplak, the Catholic Primate in 
Russia, and Monsignor Budkiewicz, his Vicar General, 
were condemned to death in 1923, and twelve other 
Catholic priests were sentenced to long terms of im- 
prisonment for teaching the catechism to children over 
eighteen years of age, the Times correspondent did 
not attend the trial and did not report it. Nor did he 
say anything about the overthrow of the Orthodox 
Church, one of the greatest historical events of this 
century, no matter how we look at it. 

As a result of Stalin’s collective-farm lunacies, there 
was in 1932-33 a famine which led to the death of 
from three to seven million people, but the Times cor- 
respondent pooh-poohed it at the time and refused 
even to describe it as a famine: it was merely an un- 
specified number of deaths due to “diseases of malnu- 
trition.”” At the same time the G.P.U. operated at their 
GHQ in the Lubyanka (where the present writer was 
for some time a prisoner), a torture chamber where 
Russians suspected of having hidden gold and dia- 
monds were tortured until they owned up. Nothing 
about that either in The New York Times. The G.P.U. 
ran a system of forced labor, with two millions of 
slaves—the majority of them peasants innocent of any 
crime. Nothing about that either. The whole Pink 
gang of American correspondents in Moscow took the 
same course. 

It is indeed surprising that a great capitalist news- 
paper, in some respects the greatest newspaper in the 
world, should allow its columns to be used for twenty 
years to report steady progress in a diabolical ex- 
periment. 


It is good for us that we sometimes meet with trials and adversities; 
for they often make a man enter into himself and realize that he is 
here in a place of probation—THe Fottowinc or Curist.—By 
Gerard Groote. 
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German Priests and the 
Nazi Party 


Reprinted from Tue Taster (London) 


7. the campaign of calumny against the Cath- 
olic clergy began, Dr. Goebbels once declared that, 
had it not been for the “terror” of the Church authori- 
ties, a far greater proportion of the clergy would have 
declared for Hitler’s regime. 

It was to Bishop von Preysing’s lasting merit that 
he promptly gave the lie to Goebbels’ declaration, 
when in the course of a sermon given in St. Hedwig’s 
cathedral in Berlin, he pointed out that the priests who 
were in sympathy with National-Socialism could be 
counted on the fingers of one hand; adding, that these 
few unworthy priests came without exception under 
Church discipline, and that their adhesion to the 
National-Socialist movement would be declared to be 
inconsistent with their honor as priests. Much has 
been written of the attitude to the Nazi Party of the 
German hierarchy, led by Cardinal Faulhaber and the 
Bishops of Munster and Freiburg im Breisgau; but 
less is known in this country of the attitude of the 
rank and file of the clergy. 


FEW IN NUMBER 


The question has been asked how many Catholic 
priests did actually join the movement. A careful 
inquiry throughout the dioceses of the Old Reich has 
revealed the fact that, of 24,000 religious and secular 
priests, less than a hundred have expressed their 
sympathy with the Party, and only half of these are 
members of the N.S.D.A.P. It is also significant that 
this number is identical with that of priests who have 
been proceeded against by their bishops, and that most 
of them are religious teachers in State Schools. Very 
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few of them are to be found among priests occupied 
in pastoral work. 


The most well-known priest to go over to the 
National-Socialists was the Benedictine Abbot of 
Emaus, near Prague, Albanus Schachleiter, Hitler’s 
constant guest in the Nuremberg Party days, who was 
given a State funeral as a posthumous reward. But 
even he acknowledged his error long before his death, 
and bitterly regretted having served a movement led 
by a man who, for all his “positive Christianity,” was 
an open enemy of the Church. 

It is a notable fact that the theological Faculties have 
so far remained free from National-Socialist influence, 
though not for want of attempts to interfere with 
ecclesiastical education. Of the hundred Catholic 
professors of theology, only two have tried to create 
some “understanding” of the new race-learning. I 
am referring to the so-called Braunsberg School, which 
was closed in 1935, and was staffed by Professors 
Eschweiler and Barion. Both they and their theo- 
logical high school in Braunsberg were condemned by 
the competent Roman Congregation, and the two 
professors relieved of their functions. As they made 
their submission, they were reinstated in their priestly 
functions. Professor Eschweiler died soon after, but 
in 1937 Professor Barion became again a subject of 
dispute between the Church and the National-Socialist 
State. 


SHUNNED BY THE CLERGY 


In order to secure for the National-Socialist Party 
the services of a priest at variance with his Bishop, 
the Minister of National Education, Herr Rust, under- 
took to rehabilitate Professor Barion, and gave him 
a chair at the Munich Theological Faculty. Cardinal- 
Archbishop von Faulhaber, who had once occupied the 
same chair, not only protested against this new breach 
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of the Concordat, but forbade his theological students 
to attend Barion’s lectures. Thereupon Rust closed the 
Faculty. On Rome’s suggestion, and with the approval 
of the other members of the German Hierarchy, a com- 
promise was effected, by offering Professor Barion a 
vacancy at the University of Bonn. This failed to open 
the Munich Faculty, which has remained closed ever 
since. 


That teachers of religion in the State schools should 
form the majority of those priests who are in sym- 
pathy with the National-Socialist movement should 
cause no surprise, since their opportunities are so 
exceptional for securing promotion for “special ser- 
vices” rendered to the Party in power. Many of these 
young ambitious teachers of religion feel attracted by 
prospects of advancement, and as only the State dis- 
poses of the prizes, a few of them try to curry favor 
with the Party. This is only possible at the sacrifice of 
Catholic principles to the tendencies of National- 
Socialist ideology. It was with “careerists” of this 
description that the Archbishop of Munich and the 
Metropolitan of Breslau were mainly called upon to 
deal. They are known in every German diocese, and 
are shunned by all the clergy. 


It is also to be noted that those priests who show 
leanings towards the Party, keep aloof from the 
clergy’s monthly conferences and thereby cut them- 
selves off from the influence of a more loyal clergy. 
At the same time it was due to their aloofness that 
Papal and episcopal pronouncements could reach the 
people unhindered, and that the pastoral of the Bishops 
gathered at Fulda could be read from the pulpits with- 
out the Gestapo having any foreknowledge of what was 
coming. 


NAZI PARTISANS 
It is certainly significant that of the 1,400 priests 
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of the Breslau Archdiocese only seven are known 
to be Nazi partisans, and one of these is the old Reichs- 
tag deputy Wolf, the no-Party man, who was con- 
stantly in opposition to the Centre Party’s so-called 
clerical program, and was sent to Parliament for this 
purpose alone, to render untenable the position of 
members of the Upper-Silesian Centre Party. At his 
installation as Vicar of Schonwal, near Gleiwitz, not 
one priest from the neighborhood was present at the 
ceremony, and even the parishioners refused to ring 
the bells for the occasion. 


Since the occupation of Poland, National-Socialist 
propaganda, chiefly in foreign Catholic countries, has 
taken advantage of the services of a priest who, in 
his broadcasts, proclaims how well the Catholic Church 
is treated in Germany, what freedom the German 
Catholics are enjoying, what a peaceful existence the 
Church in Poland is leading, and how deeply Christian 
the Fiihrer’s work really is. In other words, the Ger- 
man Bishops’ complaints and protests against the 
persecution of the Church in the Third Reich, the 
anxious appeals from the Church in Poland, and its 
reports to the Holy See on conditions in the Govern- 
ment General, are nothing but the inventions of wicked 
propaganda. This is Dr. Alfons Krafczyk, who sup- 
ports his voice with his pen; and his publications are 
extensively used by National-Socialist propaganda in 
its political warfare. 

Alfons Krafezyk comes from Upper-Silesia. He is 
the type of the ambitious priest in that country who 
looks upon his priesthood as the stepping stone to a 
career. But it was not his ambition to play a part in 
Church life: all he wanted was publicity. In 1920, 
when Cardinal-Archbishop Bertram began to proceed 
against young priests who failed to conform to his 
wishes, Krafezyk refused the offer of a chaplaincy. 
At that time the country was in the throes of political 
unrest. Krafezyk saw his chance and, posing as a 
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“political martyr,” joined the Polish majority: the 
only German to volunteer into the Polish camp. Dis- 
owning his German past, he played his cards so well, 
and wormed himself into the Polish leaders’ confidence 
so successfully, that after the territorial divisions and 
the breaking up of the Breslau diocese, the Apostolic 
Administrator, Dr. Hlond, gave him an appointment in 
the new diocese of Kattowitz. 


CRAVING FOR MATERIAL GAIN 


Although young priests found there exceptional 
chances for promotion, Krafezyk was not satisfied with 
a position in the Bishop’s Curia, and his craving for 
a good time, of which he made no secret, made him 
look for other opportunities. Krafczyk took to trade, 
until he all but gave up his priestly vocation for a more 
profitable interest in cars, oils, soap and wines. For 
months he did no pastoral work. His business took 
him to the German district, which helped him to make 
new contacts with Germans; not indeed, with the 
German Catholic People’s Party, but with the Radical 
Germans of the Right, who, being more “aware of 
Catholic opportunities,” welcomed him into their 
midst. German Radicals had no objection to his Polish 
nationality, and they obliged him with introductions. 
Krafezyk soon found himself a favorite guest at the 
German Consulate General, and this made him so 
happy that he completely forgot about the many op- 
pressive decrees against German Catholics, which he 
was expected to defeat. For the purpose of weakening 
the domineering German Catholic minority, Krafezyk 
was used as a tool by both sides, including the German 
Consulate General, to oppose the Catholic leadership of 
the German minority in Upper-Silesia. 

He used his new position once more to alter his 
nationality, and he secretly obtained his German 
naturalization. Even his most intimate friends never 
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had an inkling of this move, which he must have made 
at a time, on June 15, at the latest, when he still be- 
longed to Bishop Hlond’s staff. Thus this “loyal’’ Pole 
became once again a citizen of the Reich. And as in 
reality the German Radical minority interested the 
tradesman much less than the “Catholic priest,” he 
took good care at the same time to fit himself into a 
suitable position: Krafczyk became a religious teacher 
in a German Gymnasium in Laurahutte, near Kat- 
towitz. He had no trouble in securing it, as the authori- 
ties mistook him for a “good Pole.” The misunder- 
standing on the part of the authorities succeeded for 
several years, and it was only when the German voters 
had to leave Polish Upper-Silesia, in 1937, that the 
trading priest’s change of coat was discovered. But 
the alteration did not benefit him: eager to pass for a 
“better German,” he secretly poined the National- 
Socialist Party. As the Hitler movement in German 
Upper-Silesia saw its ranks visibly swelling, he ceased 
to make a secret of this, and after the German-Polish 
treaty of non-aggression, publicly boasted of the fact. 
On Memorial Day for the German soldiers fallen in the 
war, he came forward to make violent political speeches 
at the Kattowitz soldiers’ graveyard, unhindered by 
State or Church, although his utterances raised violent 
protests among German Catholics. 


AN UNWORTHY PRIEST 


In 1937 Krafezyk, like all those who had chosen to 
belong to the German minority, were ordered to leave 
Upper-Silesia. The National-Socialist authorities had 
expected him to be warmly welcomed by the German 
Church authorities, and he himself hoped to be re- 
ceived into the Breslau Archdiocese. But Cardinal 
Bertram refused to have anything to do with him. He 
then addressed himself to Bishop Berning, of Osna- 
bruck, who was also responsible for the spiritual wel- 
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fare of German Catholics abroad, and asked to be 
admitted into his diocese. Bishop Berning offered 
Krafezyk a parish in a German colony in South 
America, but Krafczyk declined the offer. He had no 
intention of taking up work in the ministry; he had 
a part to play for which there was no opening in South 
America. So Krafezyk was appointed prison chaplain 
in Great-Strehlitz, in Upper-Silesia, an appointment in 
which the Church authorities had no say. Here he 
remained till the declaration of war, hated and shunned 
by the Catholic clergy. 

The occupation of Poland and the erection of the 
Polish Government General opened a new chapter in 
Krafezyk’s public activities. He became ecclesiastical 
adviser to the Governor-General, Dr. Franck, the man 
who had to deal with the steady attitude of passive 
resistance of the Polish hierarchy and clergy. Krafezyk 
was charged by Franck to use persuasion with those 
bishops who had remained in office. At Franck’s re- 
quest, he visited several bishops and advised them to 
accept the “New Order,” and adopt a more friendly 
attitude towards National-Socialism. If they did so, 
the National-Socialist authorities would be ready to 
mitigate their measures against the Catholic Church. 
Should the Bishops consider it possible to publish a 
statement in this sense, they would each be granted an 
annual income of 50,000 zlotys, and their Canons, in- 
comes of 25,000 zlotys each. Archbishop Gall, of War- 
saw, to whom Krafezyk had made these proposals, 
replied that the Church was in need not of money, but 
of freedom. 

Krafczyk’s mission in Poland may be considered to 
have been a signal failure, since he did not even succeed 
in rallying a single priest to Hitler’s cause; and in the 
Kattowitz diocese he got such a bad reception that he 
deemed it wise not to stay within its boundaries. All 
the more, therefore, did National-Socialist propaganda 
use this unworthy priest in foreign lands to throw dust 
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in Catholic eyes on behalf of the Third Reich. 
Krafezyk was lately in Spain, doing his work of en- 
lightenment; we may find him tomorrow in South 
America, operating among the important German com- 
munities for Hitler’s benefit. The Vatican wireless last 
year dealt at length with the activities of this man. 


TO A SOWER 


Reprinted from THE COMMONWEAL 


Sow without looking upon the earth where the seed falls. You are 
lost if you turn to the countenances of the others. Your glance inviting 
their reply will strike them as an invitation to praise you and even if 
they agree you are right, they will refuse to make this reply out of 
pride. Give your word and follow eagerly without turning your head. 
When they see you have gone some distance, they will accept your seed; 
perhaps they will kiss it tenderly and carry it to their hearts. 

Don’t stamp your portrait on the metal of your doctrine. That will 
deprive you of the love of the selfish ones and the selfish are the world. 

Speak to your brethren in the shadows of the late afternoon in order 
to obscure your countenance and disguise your voice to the point that 
it is indistinguishable from any other voice. Make yourself forgotten, 
make yourself forgotten. . .. Do as the branch that does not keep any 
trace of the fruit that it allows to fall to the ground. 


Toward the most business-like, those who claim to be least interested 
in dreams, let them know the infinite value of a dream and refrain 
from aggrandizing him who dreamed it. 

Do as the father did who forgave his enemy on surprising him in 
the act of embracing his son. Suffer yourself to be embraced in your 
marvelous vision of redemption. Regard it in silence and smile. . . 

Let the sacred joy of entering into thought be sufficient for you; 
let the solitary and divine savor of its infinite sweetness suffice for 
you. It is a mystery in which God and your soul are present. Shall 
you not surrender to that tremendous witness? Knowing once you have 
possessed it you will not forget. 


God also maintains that modest silence because He is the Humble 
One. He has poured forth His creatures and the beauty of things through 
hills and valleys, silently, with less noise than the grass makes in 
growing. Let the lovers of things come and regard them, get to know 
them, become enraptured with them, tenderly holding them close. 
Never give your vision a name. It is silent, silent and it smiles. 


GABRIELA MISTRAL. 
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Catholics in World of Tomorrow 
J. F. T. PRINCE 


Reprinted from Tue Irish Rosary 


HERE will be soon, I venture to predict, a new 

asceticism, no other revelation, but a nation-wide, 
world-wide Christianity, no longer distinguished by 
inverted commas. A Christianity “become Christian” 
because, perhaps, of the anti-Christ himself. For we 
have been warned that he will be the great weeder, 
the great magnetic, and confronted by him, “the 
hearts of steel will be drawn out of God’s Church.” 

As for asceticism, we Catholics shall find perhaps a 
more effective hair-shirt, a more rigorous discipline. 
We shall take upon us the disowned responsibilities 
that lie thick around us. Christianity will be realized 
at last in the social world. There will be, not Catholic 
Socialism, but Social Catholicism; there is the slogan. 

We shall take risks and rely solely on the prudence 
of Him Who took the supreme risk. For we shall have 
faith. There will be another Franciscanism. I mean 
that like Saint Francis of Assisi we shall kiss the 
leper and worse than he. We shall succor the Gentiles, 
who are the modern, be they ever so sinister; the dis- 
reputable, the tough guys. In Catholicism the Elect is 
the All. 

There will be the spirit personified in us, of profli- 
gate generosity, generosity at the price of every kind 
of risk, of contempt for self. It is this generosity that 
will make in each one of us the revolutionary, and it 
is because we shall be revolutionaries that we shall 
be Christians. 

The time will come, Heaven grant, when we may, 
without smugness, criticize. For we are not committed 
to tolerate the zealots who defend the God they live 
to betray. You cannot have your cake and eat it. You 
cannot, that is to say, preach the Moral Order on 
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Sundays and nibble at its foundation all the week. 
Yet, is not this frequently attempted? Are not the 
great industrialists (I speak only of a certain sec- 
tion of them) seen, some of them, at church on 
Sundays? Do not conquerors bring their flags to 
church? As for the ministers of religion, have they 
not been known sometimes to nibble during the week? 
Indeed, we need have little patience with the prudence 
of the bien pensant—with those who piously condemn 
Marx and Lenin for the materialism they themselves 
have relied upon for generation after generation. 

For materialism is a bourgeois superstition—the 
instinct of people primarily concerned with their own 
prosperity, good business people. Capitalism it was 
that, ousting peasant economy, called cooperation and 
Communism into being; so that the materialism and 
liberalism of the capitalists is actually the psycho- 
logical basis of the Soviet’s dialectic materialism today. 

It is more than a pious generalism to assert, with 
Papini, that the world today, more than ever, is 
divided into the good thieves and the bad. Those, that 
is to say, who seek the good estate of this world, and 
those who ask only to be remembered in the heavenly 
kingdom. Those who mock, and those who adore. 
Those who are scandalized by the gibbetted Christ, 
and those who ask only that they may bear their cross 
with Him and be nailed to it by His side. 

Our bourgeois newspapers are fond of asking: “Has 
Christ a message for today?” It would seem that our 
Christianity has to be translated into terms of wordly 
prosperity and secular prudence to be understood even 
by Christians. As though the message of Christ were 
how to improve trade, or make a diplomatic conference 
succeed. Too easily do we forget the decision that Our 
Lord Jesus Christ made in the desert, and how that 
decision colored the whole of His subsequent life among 
men, the whole of the Gospel narrative. He refused to 
turn stones into bread, to make a name for Himself by 
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advertisement, though at a homely little party He 
turned water into wine, though, when He pitied the 
tired and hungry multitude, He fed five thousand of 
them with a handful of food. 


Saving these acts of love and mercy Christ gave no 
material proof of His Messiahship; He had little com- 
fort for the materialist and the megalomaniac. Though 
there came chances to take His kingdom by force and 
opportunism (even as kingdoms have been snatched 
since), His mission rested on the Absolute Value alone, 
supremely on the value of love. He was tempted to 
solve the bread problem, to drive out of the world for 
all time the menace of economic misery. In the desert 
He was tempted to become the world’s greatest caterer, 
the economist par excellence, to turn stones into bread 
—to provide, first and foremost, for man’s bodily 
need. But though He yearned, with a great yearning, 
to do all these things (though, now and again, He 
did it because some higher value was implicated). He 
insisted ever that there was a greater issue that must 
not be side-tracked by pandering to materialism. Thus 
only was it that the Divine Charity triumphed, from 
the desert onwards, over the materialism of this world. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ came to teach, not how to 
succeed in the material order, but how to fail. When 
shall we realize that our ultimate good is not to be 
sought in the natural order and not to be found in 
this world? Our Lord’s message is the forgiveness of 
sins and all that that implies. Now, do not let us fool 
ourselves by pretending that the modern heresy of 
seeking our good estate here below is peculiar to 
Socialism and the Soviet. It is all about us, we are 
infected by it ourselves; for the main concern of all 
of us, in actual fact, is this: “What am I going to get 
out of this world?” 

Again, therefore, let me emphasize that we need 
have little patience with the identification of anti- 
Christ solely with Communism. We need not be 
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ashamed of our irritation even when we see the zeal 
of honest men wholly diverted by the red herring. If 
men of power (and I include our moralizing journal- 
ists) would but devote their energies to a more urgent 
cause—cleansing the temple of the money changers, 
liberating the soul which industrialism, as we know 
it, would rob from man. And why? Because the 
Church loves this animal, Man. Christ died for him. 

Therefore, in constant opposition to the totalitarian 
concept of state duty, the Church bids us love Man, 
and love him entirely. As Catholics we love him for 
God’s sake, and we love him for his own. It is our 
urgent duty to love the Commonality and sink our- 
selves in it. It is our vocation to possess the proletariat 
of an enduring kingdom. In Catholicism, we must not 
tire of repeating, the Elect is the All. The Church 
catholic that has taught and tamed can tame and 
teach again. 

Meanwhile it is our vocation to laugh at risks, to 
laugh at warnings. For the Cross is our only omen and 
we do not fear it. It is our vocation, each in his own 
way, to pit ourselves against the world. We must, to 
begin with at least, have the minority-mind. In doing 
so we may be agonized with the agony of the Cross, 
but we shall be eternally happy. 





It is great wisdom not to be hasty in one’s actions; and not to be 
too obstinate in holding one’s own opinion. 

It is also a part of wisdom not to relate thoughtlessly to others what 
one has heard. 

Take advice of a wise and conscientious man; and prefer to be in- 
structed by the best rather than to follow your own opinion. 

The more humble a man is in himself and submissive to God, the 
more wise and peaceful he will be in all things. 
Tue Fottowinc oF Curist. By Gerard Groote 
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of warring states in Europe have the same principles 
as we have, differing only in the application they make 
of them, perhaps we ought to look to the principles 
before we condemn the conclusions. We are not being 
logical if we admit the premises and deny the conclu- 
sion. The most elementary logic will tell us that true 
premises give a true conclusion. If we disagree with 
an argument, the thing to do is attack the premises. 
But we cannot attack them if they are the very same 
principles upon which we build our own system of 
living. 

This whole theory would not be nearly so serious 
were it not that it conditions the thinking of so many 
people, who, if questioned on them would hotly deny 
the principles. Universal education is a great thing; 
it gives everyone an opportunity to learn to read and 
write. But it does something else too. It gives false 
principles an opportunity of seeping into the minds 
of those who are least prepared to combat them. The 
fact that a man can read is no guarantee that he can 
read critically. Nor does the fact that a man can write, 
or even that he can build a good car or make the 
finest patent medicine in the world, guarantee that he 
knows what he is talking about when he writes about 
something which his science cannot touch. We have 
little sympathy with those who decry science in gen- 
eral, but we have even less sympathy with those who 
cannot recognize that all things have their place and 
that science does not hold the chief place. In the last 
analysis it comes down to a plea for wisdom whose 
function it is to order all things to a unity, to recognize 
the relation of all things to each other and of all 
things to God. But what place has wisdom among men 
who are only complex organizations of the things 
we see about us? 


* * * 


When John Henry Newman became a Catholic, over a thousand clergy- 
men of the Church of England followed his example in a very short time. 








Some Things New and Old 


RELIGIOUS STATISTICS IN U. S. 


Which religious denomination in the United States 
has the largest membership? 


That is a question both easy and difficult to answer, 
because there are something like 250 or perhaps more 
separate religious affiliations in the United States. The 
best available figures show that there are between 
52,000,000 to 55,000,000 adherents of religious bodies 
in this country, and it is not at all easy to separate 
them simply into Catholics, Protestants and Jews. 

But the religious body with the largest number of 
practising members, what you might call out-and-out 
members, is undoubtedly the Catholic Church, which 
at the last showing numbered some 22,293,101, which 
is a very respectable proportion of the above-mentioned 
religious adherents. Careful students of statistics raise 
the estimate to around 35,000,000. 

The total number of Protestants in the United 
States cannot be accurately stated, but they number 
all told about 38,000,000. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church numbers about 2,000,000. But among these 
must be included a number of sectaries who can hardly 
be called either Protestants or even Christians in the 
strict sense, because some of them do not use the rite 
of Baptism while others deny the Divinity of Christ. 
Among these non-Catholics are many thousands who 
are really non-Christians, such as the Baha’i and 
Buddhist sects, and near-Christians like the Unitarians 
who do not teach that Christ was Divine. All told, the 
Baptists of varying hues number about ten millions; 
the different species of Methodists are nearly nine 
millions; the Lutherans, who are split up into groups, 
are nearly four millions; the varying shades of the 
Presbyterians amount to about three millions. 

Then there are the various self-styled Catholics, such 
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as the American Catholic Church, the Polish National 
Catholic Church, the American Old Catholic Church, 
the Liberal Catholic Church, the Lithuanian National 
Catholic Church, the North American Catholic Church, 
the Old Catholic Church in the United States. All 
told, these hyphenates number fewer than a quarter 
million. On the other hand, the Orthodox schismatics 
number close to one and a half million. 

Among the queer sects are the Duck River and Kin- 
dred Baptists; the Original Church of God, which did 
not get going until 1886, and the Tomlinson Church of 
God, which has no connection with the other C. of G. 

But they all help, in their peculiar ways, to bring up 
the number of religious adherents to well over fifty 
million persons, including the Christadelphians, who 
are opposed to war and believe in the setting up of 
the Kingdom of God in Palestine when Christ appears 
again on earth. The Christian Scientists, whose teach- 
ings are neither Christian nor scientific, add about a 
quarter million. 


CATHEDRAL CHAPTERS 


What is a Cathedral Chapter? Are there any Chap- 
ters in the United States? 

A Cathedral Chapter is a collegiate body of clerics 
whose chief function is to carry out the liturgical 
offices in the cathedral church, and to act as the Bish- 
op’s advisory council or senate. In a less imposing 
way the Chapter acts in its relation with the Bishop 
as the College of Cardinals acts with the Pope. 

At the head of the Chapter is a dignitary known as 
the provost—sometimes as the dean; the members of 
the Chapter are called canons, and in some instances 
the canons have special privileges conferred on them 
by the Holy See. In Europe, for example, the canons 
of the chapters of Lucca, Siena, Bamberg, Ravenna, 
Benevento, Urbino, Turin, Lisbon and Lyons are al- 
lowed the privilege of wearing the mitre. 
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There are no Cathedral Chapters in the United 
States, hence there are no canons attached to Ameri- 
can cathedrals. But while we have no capitular bodies, 
our bishops in this country have an appointed body 
of consultors, who act in a senatorial capacity in their 
relation to the Bishop, by whom they are appointed. 

The power to erect a Cathedral Chapter belongs to 
the Pope, who also alters or suppresses chapters and 
appoints dignitaries. But it is the Bishop-in-ordinary 
who appoints the canons of his own Chapter. 

A canon has certain privileges: the right to a stall 
in the cathedral choir, a vote in the affairs of the 
Chapter, and a share in the Chapter revenues—when 
there are any. The canons of the chapters of Capua 
and Pisa are privileged to wear the red cappa magna 
and the mitre; Malta and Benevento canons may use 
all the pontifical vestments. In England the canons 
of Westminster and Salford wear the choir dress of 
the canons of Saint John Lateran in Rome. 

Besides the capitular canons, there are honorary 
canons, who are invested by the Bishop with this 
honor, though they have no capitular duties to per- 
form. In the United States there are one or two priests 
who are honorary canons of Lourdes. 





Into the great Temple of Truth, the Church of God, there are two 
gates—the gate of wisdom and the gate of beauty. I am inclined to 
think that the narrow gate is the gate of wisdom, and the wide gate, 
through which millions pass, is the gate of beauty. The Catholic Church 
has these portals ever open. She welcomes from time to time the few 
philosophers and thinkers who crucify themselves by thought, but she 
welcomes unceasingly the countless numbers who come for her color. 
for her song, for her smile—as they go afield for the warmth and light 
of the spring sun. I believe the way of beauty is the wiser as well as 
the wider way. It is God’s own most perfect thoroughfare—God’s way 
to Himself—Father Vincent McNabb. 
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